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WASHINGTON, Jan. 19— 
What is the Rockefeller com- 
mission supposed to find out 
about the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and what is it not sup- 
posed to find out? 

According to its 
charter from the 
News White House, the 

Analysis jConunission must 
confine its investi- 
gation to “C.I.A. 
activities within the United 
I States.” judging by its member- 
ship, the commission would not 
be disposed in any case to pry 
into other activities, especially 
the C.LA.’s clandestine opera- 
tions abroad. 

In the past, those operations 
have included overthrowing— 
or helping to overthrow — gov- 
ernments fn Guatemala and 
Iran, organizing an invasion of 
Cuba; and subsidizing news- 
papers, magazines, political 
parties, trade unions and other 
organizations in various coun- 
tries. 

The agency has even been 
suspected of assassinations. 
Last night NBC television 
\ showed a 1973 fiction movie, 
“Scorpio,” in which six murders 
are committed by C.I.A. agents 
! or hired gunmen. 

Testifying before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on 
Feb. 17, 1970, William E. Colby, 
now the Director of Centra! In- 
telligence, rejected a suggestion 
that operation Phoenix in South 
Vietnam was a “program for 
the assassination of political 
leaders.” The suggestion came 


from the committee chairman, to the security of our nation, 
then Senator J. W. Fulbright, and many of its activities must 
Democrat of Arkansas. necessarily be carried out in 

At the time, Mr. Colby was secrecy.” 
directing Operation Phoeix, a At a news conference last 
joint Ameriean-South Viet- Sept. 16, soon after he became 
namese effort to identify, find President, - Mr. Ford sought to 
and dispose of the leadership justify such activities. “Com- 
of the Vietcong rebellion. • munist nations,” he said, “spend 
As early as 1968, when vastly much more money than 
Operation Phoenix began, the W e do for the same kind of 
United States mission in Saigon purposes ” 
routinely reported tot killings The RockefelIer commission 

Kl0emx was manifestly not established 
p ac i f ! c at ion program. to ; nqu j re j nt0 those affairs. It 

w was oreated > as the President’s 
report estimated that orc j er said, only “to insure 
20,000 Vietcong suspects had scrU p U i 0US compliance” with 

the statutory limitations placed 
J t>ecause of faulty intel- on the C.LA.’s activities inside 

thJ h H0u?e°F0rtVn P O Pare t- ^ ^T^e^mitatfons do not al-' 
the House Foreign Operations j ow the agenc y any police sub- 

P° ena - or > aw enforcement pow- 

£.« “ securi * f - c - 

tional. The report said that its As | de from the President . s 

admonition, the commission’s 
members do not look like mav- 
vesti^arton^ 3n ^ thorough in- e p cks> muckrakers or crusaders 


midf ^LS^2S U Sn W M 3 Three ofto^igM-Vice Pres- 

ident Rockefeller, former Treas- 
contemplated m to mandate of secretary C. Douglas Dillon 
the commission headed by Vice ^ G Lemnitzer, 

President Rockefeller. retito— have had Dast associa- 

The commission was created 


thin'o are no proclaimed C.I.A. critics 

airsstf an Y s — 

lation of law, had spied on the Respect for Authority 
anti-war movement and other All but two of the commis- 
dissidents inside the United sion members, Edgar F. Shan- 
F tales during the Johnson and non Jr., former precMsat c-f to 
Nixon Administrations. University of Virginia, and 

President Ford’s order estab- Lane Kirkland, secretary-treas- 
lishing (he Rockefeller commis- urer of the American Federa- 
tion said tot the C.I.A. “ful- tion of Labor and Congress of 
fills intelligence Junctions vital Industrial Organization, have 

been public officials. They can 

be presumed to have respect 
for established authority, na- 
tional security and secrecy in 
military and intelligence mat- 
ters. They were plainly picked 
for discretion and reliability, as 
well as experience. 

Therefore, critics of the C.I.A. 


tions with the agency. There 


presumably will have to rely 
on Congress for any broader 
inquiry. One of the main ques- 
tions of to critics is whether 
iit is necessary or proper for a 
democracy to engage at all in 
clandestine operations against 
foreign countries, their govern- 
ments and their citizens. 

There seems to be no general 
demand, incidentally, for to 
agency to abandon its primary 
function — collecting intelli- 
gence. 

How far the Rockefeller com- 
mission will go in investigating 
even the domestic activities of 
the agency has been questioned. 
When Mr. Colby, the C.I.A. di- 
rector, appeared last Monday 
before a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee, he .simply re-j 
sponded in his opening state-! 
ment to the allegations pub- 
lished by The New York Times. 

It can be reliably stated, how- 
ever, that the Rockefeller com- 
mission is authorized to investi- 
gate any and all evidence .of 
domestic spying by the C.LA. 

The Executive order estab- 
lishing the commission did not 
say whether its findings would 
be published, but it seems to be 
taken for granted that some 
public accounting will be made. 

The commission was in- 
structed to find out whether 
to C.I.A. was complying with 
the legal restrictions on its do- 
mestic Operations, determine 
whether the safeguards against 
violations wto adequate, ~ as-3 
to make recommendations to 
the President and Director of 
Central Intelligence. 

In essence, the commission 
was told to find out whether 
the C.I.A. was using secret po- 
lice methods against American 
citizens in their . own country. 
It was definitely not given a 
mandate to expose C.I.A. op- 
erations against foreigners. 
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